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synthetic unity, so here the admitted capacity to apprehend some
sequences of sensa as objective presupposes the necessary temporal
succession of phenomena.
The last paragraph (Wenn es nun . . .) is, I think, intended to
give the transcendental ground of this necessity,1 namely, that
any merely contingent sequence in pure time is unthinkable since
the character of time as a form of a priori intuition would thereby
be destroyed. All succession in phenomena qua spatio-temporal
must therefore be necessary and not contingent.
6.  B 244-B 247 (Zu aller Erfahrung . . . Erfahrung ist).
Proof of the causal principle. I find the detailed argument here
extremely difficult to follow, though the general line of Kant's
thought is fairly clear. It is that, as time itself is not an object of
possible experience, the parts of it cannot be said to determine one
another's position. We cannot date particular times with reference
to absolute time. But the parts of time must be necessarily deter-
mined (because of the a priori character of time as a whole). Hence
spatio-temporal phenomena must date themselves, i.e. must stand
in necessary time relations to one another to make objective
sequence thinkable. In other words, phenomena must be subject
to the schematized category of cause and effect, and therefore the
category of ground and consequent is in fact valid in respect of
phenomena, which is what the Second Analogy sets out to prove.
7.  B 247 (Hier aussert sich . . . )-end of Analogy.
Explanatory remarks. These are mainly important as showing
the intimate connexion which Kant recognized as existing between
the notions of substance and cause.2 They make it perfectly clear
that Kant was not merely maintaining a regularity view of
causation, though this is in any case obvious from his previous
arguments.
Third Analogy
The Third Analogy stands or falls with the Second and requires
no special comment. The argument for objective coexistence, by
which is meant necessary connexion between physical bodies at a
given moment, adds nothing to that in favour of necessary succes-
sion. The relation of it to the disjunctive form of judgement is a
little obscure, but Kant's idea was presumably that disjunction
1  Ci the procedure in Deduction A, p. 174 above.
2  Especially B 249 and 250, where he maintains explicitly that in the last
resort nothing but a physical substance can be a cause.